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brick, and was, till the year 1777, the 
most perfect and castellated house 
in England. The roof was then taken 
down, and great part destroyed. Most 
of the outward walls, towers, and gate- 
ways, are still standing. The walls are 


of great thickness. The window, door- 
case, copings, and water tables of stone.” 

Some years ago the whole of the inside, 
with all the timber and window frames, 
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, and the king’s rigour 
Mercy much disap- 





ILLUSTRATIONS .OF WOOD- 
I STOCK. 


For ‘the following ‘curious and highly 
: account of the ancient Palace 
of ‘W. we are indebted to Mr. 
Dunkin, whose History of Oxfordshire 
bene before — tO; or | are from 
t 4 are there- 
fore more “al uable.— Ep. ] 
; .. WOODSTOCK. 
THE 
cien 


honoured with a the 
Saxon, times. Ethelred is believed 
to have held a W: and 


the ibnstrious Alfved hers translated’ Boe- 
thius Consolatione Philosophie. 
Succeeding kings also regarded it as 
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one of their chief palaces, and annexed 
thereunto a deer-fold for the pleasure of 


‘the chase, called in Domesday-book 


parca silvestris bestiarum. To this Henry 
I. in the eighteenth year of his reign ap. 
pended an enclosure for a collection of 
wild beasts, which he from 
foreign princes ; a novelty which at that 
time excited-so much attention as to oc. 
casion the her saoory | 


charmer ond, 
daughter of Walter, Lord Clifford, which 
‘he surrounded with a labyrinth, whose’ 
mazes no 8 


gin ; eee ae 
gives the history of its foundation 
“ The site was a waste place without the 
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mond Clifford, often sojourned at Wood- 
stock Palace, found the accommodation 


and consent of his he ted di- 
vets parcels oo the said yes pes 
for the purpose of erecting houses 
for-the use of the men of the said 


” The reserved rents were trifling, 

under royal auspices the town in- 

eased and-improved ; and for a further 

benefit he ted them a market to be 
Tuesday 


deted account thereof yearly at his Ex- 


‘6ln2163, Henry II. held a great coun- 

Glat: Woodstock, when divers grants of 

lnids given to monasteries were confirm- 

a _ in July, ran sr king of aaa 
did homage to king Henry an 

his'sons Seven years after, 1170, prince 

, then lately crowned, kept his 


Geoffry;: the king’s son by Rosamond 
eahibited a dispensation from the pope, 


fehis birth and to enable him to 


eeturred in 1177, 8 period which admits 
Ofhet having been the mistress of Henry 
fot-upwerds of twenty years. Contem- 


historians seem to have studiously i 


Beenptow tnd 'Kinighton —X._Soript 
an ighton— X. Script. 
M5t and 035. ainty state that she 
died soon after the completion of the 

ts constructed for her 


HEFL 
abet 
mei 
fit, 
speber 


dh elias nae a dagger to her 

. a to 

a her to swallow poi- 
Ih he absence of authentic documents 
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it must now for ever remain doubtful 
whether she was “ discovered, upbtaid- 
ed, and so dealt with” by the queen as 


Rosa- more credible writers admit. Still it is 


stars agreed that her decease took 
place during one of the king’s visits to 
the continent, and that on his return * he 
was so distracted at her loss, that he hast- 
ened to her oo and commanded it to be 
opened that he might once more see and 
take a last farewell of her much-loved re- 
mains.+ He then constructed a costly 
tomb, covered with a silk over_the 
body which her parents interred be- 
fore the high altar in Godstow Nunnery 
and caused wax lights to be placed around 


‘it and kept continually burning. Thus 


it remained fourteen years; when in the 
seeond year of his successor, Richard I., 
it ‘was destroyed by order of Hugh, bishop 
of Lincoln, as unfit: for the sight of the 
chaste sisters. ‘The nuns, however, so 
much esteemed their late benefactressand 
pag ery that they re-interred her bones 
in their chapter-house, and themselves 
and their successors, carefully preserved 
her cabinet and several other memorials 
till sho diese rin Soe society m the 
reign of Henry VIII. Her portrait is 
et preserved in the manor-house of Kid- 
gton, with that of Lord Clifford. 
Notwithstanding the bower had lost its 


pe, fair tenant, Woodstock was not deserted 


by the king, for he knighted his son 
Geoffry, Duke of Brittany, in the 

on the 8th of the ides of August the 
following year, a. D. 1178, and in 1186, . 
herein entertained William, king of Scot- 
land, and gave him his cousin, the lady 
Erm daughter to Lord Beaumont 
in marriage ; the ceremony was perform. 
ed by the Archbishop of Canterbury in 


* Henry embarked at Portsmouth, August 17, 
1177, for the continent to endeavour to retard 
his son Richard’s marriage with Adeliza, the 
French king’s daughter; and having spent six 
months in regulating his foreign 4 
landed July 15th following in England.—Hove- 
den. Annal, p. 326. Benedict. Abbas. 61. p. 


230—-242. 

+ The following account is given from a book 
written in the fourteenth century :—“ It bifek 
that she (Rosamond) died and was berid whyle 
the kynge was absent. When he came agen he 
wolde se the body in the grave. And whanne 
the grave was openned there sate an orrible tode 
on her brest between her teetyes, and a foul 
adder begirt her body about her middle, and she 
stanke so that the kynge ore none other might 
stande to se the orrible sight. Thanne the kynge 
dyde shette agen the grave, and dyde wryte 
theese two verssis upon ye grave— 

* Hic jacet in tomba rosa Mundi, non rosa 
Munda, ~ 
Non redolct, sed olet, que redolere solet.” 


4 
i 
‘J 
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King John also frequently resided here, 
and built a chapel for the use of the inha- 
bitants of New Woodstock, wherein he 
founded a chantry in honour of “ our 
lady,” and endowed it for a chan 
priest. A part of it still remains on 
south side of the og) church, as a 
ticed by the author of ‘* Woodstock.” 
Its revenues were increased by a small en- 
dowment of Henry VI. 

Woodstock was visited by King Henry 
III. in 1228 and 1235; three years after, 
being again resident ‘at the palace, he 
natrowly escaped assassination. A priest, 
named Ribbaud, who was either insane or 
feigned himsclf so, climbed through a 
window by night into the chamber of the 

and queen. He was discovered while 
entering by Margaret Bysett, and taken 
to Oxford, where he was torn in pieces by 
wild horses. Henry again ed here 
in 1241, and at the feast of the assump- 
tion of the Virgin, invited hither and en- 
tertained Alexander, king of Scotland, 
and —_ of the English nobility, with 
splendour. This monarch gave the 
tithe: Woodstock Park to Godstow Nun- 
ne oe Behe Hen. III. 7. 

Baward called a parliament at Wood. 
stock in a6. a. D. 1301. Herein was 
born Edmund, his second son, by — 

from thence Edmund o} 


In December, 1326, Isabella, queen of 
Edward II., then triumphant, caused di- 
vers royal es to be here celebrated. 

Edward III. was much attached to this 

lace, and his son Edward, termed the 
Black Prince, as well as Thomas, his 
sixth son, were born. at Woodstock. In 
honour of the latter event, solemn jousts 
and tournaments were here held, which 
were attended by great numbers of the 
nobility. The court of this monarch and 
his — Richard II., were graced 
Chaucer, a native of this 
pia er the first poet of the age. His 
se was situated at the right angle of 
an area before the present usual entrance 
to the Park, but the whole was pulled 
down about sixty years back, excepting 
a small fragment, and a portion of some 
ou now forming part of a malt- 
house. 

Richard II. was frequently here; and, 
in the thirteenth year of his reign, A. D. 
1389, kept his Christmas at the 
when a tournament was held in the Park, 
at which John Hastings, Earl of Pem- 
broke, then only age years of 
was unfortunately slain by John St. 
Jehn, the lance slipping, pierced his 
— and causing his bowels to gush 


on Most of the succeeding kings of 
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moans occasionally visited Woodstock ; 
Henry VI. granted a charter of of int 
corporation, in 1453, me gle had 
; oe been a borough condabrsbi ty 
tion. Henty VII. added 

the buildings of the palnn pr -_ 

the front and principal fn oe 


was his name, and an 
importing that he was the Conde It 
was in this gatchouse, according to War. 
ton, that princess, afterwards . 
Elizabeth, was im 


ea oe 


James I. are amply detailed in the 
we ay ” of those monarchs, pub- 
lished by Nicholls. In the civil wan o 
the seventeenth century, the 
defended by Captain Samuel Fawcet with 
much skill and courage, who intended to 
have buried himself beneath its ruins, 
had it not been eae by commis 
sioners from the k’ 

Tn 1649, after the decollation of King 
Charles I., commissioners were = 


hither for the go of y Shar ign bo 


f royal 
the punetpal a apartments in — 


proper manner. But their trium 

soon interrupted by a comb: "ol 
strange events, which filled that credulous 
age with wonder, then believed to be 
caused by the Devil, but afterwards dis- 
covered to be contrived by the 

of a humorous royalist, who had 

the ‘situation of secretary to the — 
sioners. The details, by the 

resident clergyman, Mr. Wi ae 
be found in Piot’s Nat. Hist. © 8 


§ 38-45. 

Cromwell allotted the building to three 
as nok them, about 1652, pulled 
portions for the sake of the 
stone 5 = ibe third suffered his to re- 
main, which consisted of the gatehouse 
abovementioned, and some adjoining 
ruinous buil: After the restoration of 
pr long - it reverted to the crown, 
and was by Lord Lovelace for 

several years. 

The manor and park remained in the 
crown till the 4th of of Queen Anne, when 
her Majesty, with the concurrence of 
Parliament, agg a all the interest of the 
crown, in the honour and manor of 
Woodstock and hundred. of agary 
John, Duke of Marlborough, and his 
heirs, as a reward for his eminent military 
cen age See ae 
by the service of presenting, on 
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every year, for ever, to her 
successors. at Windsor, 
or colours, with three fleur- 





TOURNAMENTS IN THE REIGN 
OF HENRY VIIL 


Iw splendour and importance, the tour- 
nament and the joust must have prece- 


ve 
unremitting attention, and not to isplay 
in them was almost to lose 
$ yet some discretion was also 
required to rival, but not to excel the 
xing, whose ardent temper could not 
superiority in another; accord- 
ingly, how dexterous soever the com- 
batants might be in feats of arms, victory 
was always reserved for royalty. Yet, as 
the king sometimes fo nh disguised, it 
is but fair to allow that he was no mean 
in those pursuits for which his 
powers and continual practice had 
4 oe a — 

which formerly app! to every mili 
combat, conaiated of three he es 
f@ents: tilting at the quintain, running 
4 ring, and jousting or fighting in 
@iagie combat. The tournament, as a 
, term, was applied to a in 
‘which many persons were en, at 
ence, divided into parties. “4 joust 
was sometimes independent of 
the tournament ; and both these modes of 

combat were carried on e 


was a battle with axes, in which those 
engaged were prevented from coming into 
Close contact by a barrier, breast high, 
between them. These games had 

been the recreation of the noble and 
valorous, both in E: d and on the 
Continent; and although they had 
been repeatedly prohibited by the church, 
om account of the dangerous accidents 
and bitter contentions which had fre- 
quently greg: the scene = mirth and 
t into a tragedy, long remem- 

bond bye sufferers, they continued to 
be ed by those who from their 
wealth could partake of them in a style 
suitable to their rank, and by all who as- 
Pired to the distinction of superior skill 


and courage. The risk of fatal conse- 


all in honour,” the combatants, neverthe- 
less, fought with sharp swords and lances, 
as in battle; and although the number 
of blows was and rules laid 
down to prevent bloodshed, the festivities 
were often disturbed by the death of one 
or more of the parties engaged. In pro- 
cess of time, it was found necessary to 
introduce arms of courtesy, consisting of 
lances without heads, and with round 
braces at the extremity called rockets ; 
the swords were blunted, and —— 
caution was adopted to prevent inj s 
consequences. In these combats, never- 
theless, bruises were often severe and 
painful; and the heavy armour, which 
the rules of the game required, proved 
occasionally detrimental to the warrior. 
Henry had not always the good fortune 
to escape the dangers to which all who 
en, in these sports were equally ex- 

3 and he was sometimes alarmed 
or the result of the extreme ardour in 
combat which impelled his young cour- 
tiers to use too much violence in mi- 
mic war ; accordingly, we often find him 
hastily closing the amusements of the day, 
when he perceived that the spirit of emu- 
lation to border upon rancour and 
hatred. The weapons which the king 
—— employed were rather different 
from those which were used in general, as 
he carried a battle-axe, as well as a two- 
handed sword ; but doubtless these were 
blunted, as well as the arms of his oppo- 
nents. In the splendid tournament which 
immediately succeeded the coronation of 
Henry, it was probably considered in- 
decorous that he should take an active 
a so recently after the death of his 
father. He was, therefore, at this time, 
merely a spectator, while the scene of 
amicable rivalship was performed. Among 
the most distinguished knights, Charles 
Brandon was pre-eminent, not only for 
his ype beauty and the elegance 
which attended every movement which 
the various evolutions of the game re- 
quired, but for his courage, judgment, 
and skill, qualities which he displayed 
afterwards on more important occasions. 
This celebrated man, the son of Sir Wil- 
liam Brandon, who, bearing the standard 
of Henry the Seventh, was slain by Rich- 
ard the Third at Bosworth-field, had been 
educated in habits of the strictest inti- 
macy with the young king; and always 
retained his affection andregard. In the 
constancy of that regard which Henry 
sontbenel for Brandon, it is agreeable to 
those who wish to view human nature un- 
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der its most favourable aspect, to see an 
exception to the numerous circumstances 
wi have justly affixed the reproach of 
caprice to the character of that monarch. 
Brandon was, however, as cautious and 
politic in the court as he was en 
and courageous in the field ; while 
his military exploits secured his reputa- 
tion for > he generally yielded the 
palm of vi to hile sovereign in the 
mimic wars of the tournament. Three 
sons of the Howard family were also dis- 
tinguished upon this occasion. The 
achievements and merits of Lord Thomas 
Howard, afterwards Duke of Norfolk, 
will be unfolded hereafter: at this period 
of our narrative, he was regarded as one 
of the most promising warriors, and as 
one of the most dissolute men at the court 
of Henry. Sir Edward and Sir Edmund 
Howard, the one famed for naval exploits, 
the other less remarkable, but not without 
celebrity for courage ; Sir Thomas Kne- 
vet, master of the horse ; and Lord Ne- 
vile, brother to the Marquis of Dorset, 
filled up the lists of the combat on one 
side, and took the field. ** The trum- 
pets blew to the field; the fresh, young 
gallants and noblemen eously ap- 
patelled, with curious ices of cuts 
and of embroideries, as well in their 
Coats as in trap for their horses ; some 
in gold, some in silver, some in tinsels, 
and divers others in goldsmith’s work, 
goodly to behold.” Such was the array 
which the young knights came forth to 
combat, assuming the name and devices 
of the Knights of Pallas. This band was 
Opposed by another, entitled Diana's 
ights, bearing as their trophy a golden 
Spear, and professing to be the champions 
of the fair sex. ‘The attire of both parties 
was equally fanciful and suitable to the 
allegorical character of the whole scene. 
The knights or scholars of Pallas, were 
clothed in garments of green velvet, carry- 
ing a crystal shield, on which was por- 
trayed the goddess Minerva, and had the 
bases and bards of their horses em- 
broidered with roses and pomegranates of 
gold ; those of Diana were decorated with 
the bramble bush displayed in a similar 
manner. The prize of valour was the 
crystal shield. Between the lists, the 
spectators were amused with a pageant, 
representing a park enclosed with pales, 
containing fallow-deer, and attended by 
foresters and huntsmen. This park being 
moved towards-the place where the queen 
sat, the gates were opened, the deer were 
let out, pursued by greyhounds, killed, 
and presented by ’s champions to 
the queen and ladies. Thus were they 
included in the amusement, not only as 
observers, but as participators: nor were 
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the populace without their share of enjoy, 
ments ; streams of Rhenish wine and of 
claret, which flowed from the mouths of 
animals sculptured in stone and wood, 
were appropriated to their refreshment. 
Night closed al ie a scene; but 
ore its approach, the king, perceiving 
that the ardour of ian aa 
become intem and dangerous, wi 
limited the masks of strokes, closed the 
tourney, and distributed the prizes. 
Thomson’s Memoirs of Henry VIII. 


ADVICE TO MARRIED PEOPLE. 
In the first neg ew the bier | after 

our marriage, whenever you do marry, 
take one precaution—be cursed with no 
more troubles for life than you have bar- 
gained for. Call the roll of all your wife's 
even speaking acquaintance ; and strike 
out every soul that you have—or fancy 
you ought to have—or fancy you ever 
shall have—a glimpse of dislike to. 

Upon this point be merciless; your 
wife won’t hesitate—a hundred to one— 
between a husband and a ip; and— 
if she does—don’t you. particularly 
sharp upon the list ot women ; of cou 
men—you would frankly kick any one 
from Pall-Mall to Pimlico, who pzesumed 
only to recollect ever having seen her. 

And don’t be manceuvred out of what 
you mean, by cards, or morning calls, or 
any notion of what people call ‘ good 
breeding.” Do you be content to show: 
your 11] breeding by shutting’ the door, 
and the visitors can show their good 
breeding by not coming again. 

One syllable more to part—if you wish 
to be happy yourself, be sure that you 
must make your wife so. Never dispute 
with her where the question is of no ims 
portance ; nor, where it is of the least 
consequence, let any earthly considera- 
tion ever once induce you to give way. 
Be at home as much as you can ; be as 
strict as you will, but never speak un- 
kindly ; and never have a friend upon 
such terms in your house, as to be able 
toenter it without ceremony. Aboveall, 
remember that these maxims are intrusted 
to all of you, as to persons of reason and 
discretion. A naked sword only cuts the 
fingers of a madman; and the rudder 
with which the pilot saves the ship, in 
the hands of the powder-monkey, would 
only probably force her upon the rocks. 

that your inquest as to matri- 
mony is a matter of the greatest nicety 5 
because, either an excess of vigilance, oF . 
a deficiency, will alike compromise its 
success. If you don’t question far enough; 
the odds are ten to one that you get a 
wife who will disappoint you. If you 
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question a jot too far you will never | 
Wife at all—-Blackwood's Magasing 


MILITARY POLITENESS. 
NotwiTHsTawpINc the fury with 
which the battle of Fontenoy was con- 
tested, the action was commenced with a 
E gles ra _— Charles 

a Captain of the Eng Guards, 
advanced : before the ranks, and Count 
@Auteroche, a Lieutenant of Grenadiers 
in the French Guards, s forward 

the French 





LOVE OF MYSTERY. 


e Viny, Minister of Piedmont in 
had such a love of mystery, that 
ibited his servants from telling 
fallen sick. That did not 


ee 


t wish it to be known.” 
something like this. He 
describes M. de Champ, an old man 
all of little secrets: ‘‘ He not enter, 
into a room, passes the backs 
and goes to establish him- 
er; and if one asks him how 
* Hush, I of you,” says 
t a thing to talk of aloud ?” 


i 


ree 


Ss 
= 
: 


when, 
he, 


. 
Hs 


A HEARTY COCK. 

a CURIOUS circumstance 4 — of 

t Colossus, at the battle of Trafalgar, 
in which she suffered so antes apg d 
heat of the action, one of the hencoops 
pay ted away on the poop, a cock flew 
on the shoulder of Captain Morris, then 
severely wounded ; and, as if his pugna- 
cious spirit had been roused by the furious 
conflict he witnessed, flapped his wings, 
and crowed lustily in that situation, to 
the no small encou: ent of the sea- 
men ; who, determined not to be outdone 
by the gallant little biped, swore he was 
true game, and giving him three cheers, 
continued the engagement with a 


oe Tae 





WOODSTOCK PALACE.* 
(For the Mirror.) 
Tuts eminent palace formerly belonged 
: on monarchs = the —— dynasty. 
palace IL, in 1164, re- 
ceived the e of Malcolm, king of 
Scotland, and Rice, Prince of Wales. In 


* For an engraving of this palace See Mingor, 
No. CXCv, 


1275, Edward I. held a parliament at 
Woodstock; and there was born his 
second son, Edmund, .as was also the 
renowned Black Prince. Woodstock was 
— = by jong IL, 
and. there Henry III. narrowly escaped 
assassination by a fanatic pa A an at. 
tempt was there also made by Morisco 
on the life of jase VIII. But Wood- 
stock is most worthy of note for having 
produced Chaucer, who was born there 
about 1328. The house in which he 
afterwards resided while the court was at 
the palace, stood at the west end of the 
town, near the usual entrance into Blen.. 


succeeding each other as the waves of the 
sea—thus 


“ Palaces and pyramids do slope 
Their beads to their foundations.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


P. T. W. 


THE ETON MONTEM IN 1826. - 


In No, CXCV. of the Mrrnor we gavé™ 
an historical notice of the juvenile satur- 
nalia—the Eton Montem, with ah en-. 
graving of the college; and we at the 
same time an account of the 
montem of the present year, which was 
celebrated on Tuesday the 15th inst. not- 
withstanding the sage admonitions of 
some fastidious people who with the best 
intentions possible, are at deadly war ; 
with everything in the shape pel pare ; 
amusement. There is an old and a very 
homely, but a very true proverb, w 

says ‘all work and no play makes Ja¢k 
a dull boy,”” and we remember that ore» 
of our first copies, when we had just es- 
caped the pot-hooks of caligraphy, said, 
_ tion after business is allowable.” 
There are, however, it seems, persons 
who think otherwise, and who are very 
anxious to suppress wakes, fairs, d&c. 
indeed every assemblage of the many, 
with a view to amusement. 

Lord Byron said this is ‘ the age of 
cant;”’ perhaps, however, no age has 
been free from cant of some sort or other, 
but we suspect there never was a time in 
which morality, and religion, or the sem. - 
blance of them predominated more than at 
present, if we except that age when ac- 
cording to drunken Barnaby, a puritan | 
was found 

« A hanging of his cat on Monday 
For killing of a mouse on Sunday.” 


It is true that outrages are sometimes 
committed at fairs, more, however, owing 
to the negligence of the police than any- 
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lous towns, are likely to be marked 

some er eh ees vee at 
rout, or even "3 opening 

ent, are all liable to such draw- 

ks, nay, even the most awful of all 

spectacles, that of a human being suffer- 

ing an ignominious death for his crimes 

does rot deter the depraved from depre- 

dations ; but shall we on these grounds 


of a people. _ 
It will, perhaps, be said that the Eton 
Montem is not an amusement of the 
lower classes, which we admit; but as 


mey 
not 


to give an account — festival of the 
present year, aye, and present month too. 
The present Montem, in point of 
and variety of costume, was per- 
never surpassed, and we are happy 
to find that our good wishes for the suc- 
cess of the captain have been realized, as 
his salt produced him about £1,250. of 
which, however, we believe a por- 
tion goes to the expenses to which he is 
subjected. 
he day had scarcely dawned when the 
road from the metropolis to Eton was 
crowded with —. teeming with 
wealth and og yet early as many 
of. them were, scouts and runners 
were in wait 


ite 
of 


trious Etonian, 


ever, rh domeatic y Was 
prevented from attending the Montem. 


A the persons t were the duke 
and “duchews of Northumberland, the 
duke of Newcastle, carls sea Ches- 
terfield, and Rathdown, lords Camden, 
and Cast! viscount Hereford, the 
bishop of Ch » &c. &c. The duke 
ys Northumberland and his suite gave 
0. 


play. 


aie 


alternately the whole 
Marshal Evans 
in the dress of a field-marshal, with baton. 
Six young gentlemen attendants. 
usicians. 
CarTaIn PICKERING 
in a full-dress uniform of the Foot Guards. 
Eight attendants 
inelegant fancy dresses, richly ornamented. 
Sergeant-Major Wethzred. 
os Two rare gc 7" 
even sergeants in rich mili its, 
each followed by attendants ih how 
Tesses. 


Colonel Seale. 
Six attendants, elegantly dressed. 
Polemen 
in blue coats and white pantaloons. 
coxparais 


with 


two and two, pie. red. coats, 
swords, alternately followed by four 


polemen. 
Fifty corporals, alternately followed by . 


; Ensign Vallancey, 
bearing the Montem flag, with the motte 
‘© Pro more et monte.” 
Six attendants. 
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"One ltundred and twenty corporals, 
two ‘and two, alternately followed by 
: en. 


© Bending beneath a weight of time, “ Then, as the crowd comes thicker in, 

” And crippled as his Montem Oude, Advances Captain Pickering ; 

We found this humble son of rhyine, See all the people admire him ;— 
Basy before the public road. Eight followers esquire him, 

Nor laurel’d wreath or harp had he, In gold and laces, 
To deck his brow or touch the note And a new pair of braces.” 

That wakes the soul to sympathy ; 
His face was piteous as his coat.” 


Poor Herbert’s appearance was as gro- ving at Salt Hill, the ceremony of 
usual, he was seated in his waving the college gy fom te nema 
of the druidical w which gives name 

to the village, 


modern 
as his own must do justice to this harm. 
less and eccentric creature. 


© He erst who sung in Montem’s praise, 
And, Thespis like, from out his cart 


Who ne'er the niche of fame can fill.> 
Least Montem, Herbert’s ode was in 
praise of 


Marshal Thackeray, 
Drese’d out in crack array ; 
Ar'n't he a whacker, eh? 


Bat this year he had to tune his muse to 

the name of Pickering, which he did with 
felicity, as will be seen by the first 
lines of his ode for the Montem of 
— 


l 


To 

= & 

et f 
i 


iH 
ss 


© I, Herbertus Stockhore, once more, 
In spite of age and pains rheumatic, 
Hop down to Montem with verses attic, 
To wake the muse as I have done before; 


neiyst 
i 


y after 
returned to Eton college, where a sum 
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page | Dr. Keate, the masters, and twenty- 

distinguished visitors. After par- 
«which the guests adjourne to 


pore they the bands‘ re- 





great that the roads in the vicinity of the 
college were blocked up for some hours. 

It was that his majesty would 
have honoured the Montem with his pre- 
sence; but in that—and that- alone—the 
numerous visitors experienced disappoint- 
ment. 

In the evening a ball was given at the 
Town-hall. Windsor, which was nume- 
rously attended. Paine’s quadrille band 
weré engaged for the occasion, and the 


dancing was kept up until a late hour; 
and thus ended the Eton Montem for'the 
year 1826. 





HERBERT STOCKHORE, THE 
MONTEM. POET LAUREATE. 
Ir is as impossible to mention Troy and 
not think of Homer, as to name the Eton 
Montem and not associate with it Herbert 
Stockhore, who has so often, with ‘ verses 
attic,’’ as he calls them, sung its praise ; 
we shall therefore, we doubt not, be ren- 
dering an acceptable service to our read- 
ers, by giving some.account of this eccen- 
tric creature, which we quote from the 
second Part of the English Spy, pub- 

lished:in 1824. 

Herhert who for many years 
has subsisted entirely upon the bounty of 
* magyar om the inhabitants of 

‘indsor ton, was originally a 
bricklayer, and now resides in a little 
house, which he has. built. for himself, 
and called Mount Pleasant, in a lane 
leading from Windsor to the Meadows. 
He has a wife and. daughter, honest, in- 
dustrious people, who reside with him, 
and are by no means displeased. at the 
visit of a stranger to their eccentric rela- 
tive. Some idea of the old man’s amusing 
p kc may be conceived from the 
‘ollowing descripti It must be recol- 


lected “a p xg poreaee enco' these 
whims poor man, never 
lose an b opportunity of im: ing Stock. 
hore a belief in the magnificent 


wers of his genius.—A fter we had heard 
im recite See ag his unconnected ex- 
tempore r ies, we were to be in- 
dulged with the Montem ede; this the 
old man insisted should be spoken in his 
dress ; nor could all the entreaties of 

wife and daughter, joined to those of 
myself and friend (fearful of appearing 
vbtrusive), dissuade old-Herbert from his 
design. He appeared quite frantic with 
joy when the dame brought forth from an 
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upper ent these insignia’ of his 
= ee and kept cl oa 
they were fo. pt clean, 

us ‘to conden that the good web 
herself set some store -by them. ‘The 
wife and daughter now to robe 
the laureate bard:: the first garment which 
was placed over his shoulders, and came 
below his waist, was a species of tunic 
made out of patches of bed-furniture, 
trimmed in the Myo ear gen manner 
with ents of worsted fringe of ‘all 
perl oe this he wore an old mili- 
tary jacket, of a ancient date in 
respect to costume, and trimmed like the 
robe, with fringe of every variety. A 
pair of loose trousers, of the same mate-. 
rials as the tunic, were also displayed; 
but the fashion of the ’s head. dress 


very rich pattern ; in five separate circles, 
was disposed as many different colours of. 
fringes ; some worsted twisted, to resem. 
ble feathers, was s ded from the: 
side ; and the whole the bc gro- 
ue appearance, more nearly resem- 
bling the papal crown in similitude than 
-— thing else I can conceive. The 
old fellow seemed elated to a degree. We 
had sent for a little ale for him, but were 
informed he was not accustomed to drink 
much of any strong liquor. After a glass, 
Herbert recited, with great gesture and 
action, but in a very imperfect manner, 
the Montem ode; and then for a few mi- 
nutes seemed quite exhausted: During 
this exhibition my frienid Transit was - 
gaged in sketching his portrait, a circum-- 
stance that appeared to give great pleasure 
to the wife and daughter, who earnestly 
requested, if it was published, to be fa- 
voured with a copy. We had now be- 
come quite familiar with the old man, 
and went with him to view his Montem 
car and Arabian pony, as he called them, 
in a stable adjoining the house. On our 
return, my friend sit observed’ that 
his cart required painting, and should be 
decorated with some appropriate emblem. 


pony oon to understand the idea, 
and immediately proceeded to give us 3 
history of his ie bearings, or, a8 


he said, what his coat of arms should be, 
which, he assured us, the gentlemen of 
Eton had subscribed for, and marta 
preparéd at the Herald’s College jo 
don, on purpose for him to display next ” 
Montem. “ My grandfather,” said 


Stockhore, “* was a hatter, therefore I 
am entitled to the beaver in the first 
quarter of my shield. My grandfather 
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pparabaia sie wes.s Semen, dow party 
ie have the wheatsheaf on the 


My own father was a pi 
ad tha gives mae nae oa 
sel cross pipes and glasses, 
eabioms of good wship. Now my 
wife’s father was a tailor, and that yi 
me a : these are the bearings of the 
four quarters of my shield. Now, sir, I 
am a poet—ay, the poet laureate of the 
Montem; and that gives mea right to the 
ringed horse , hag mm Dag iene a 
costof arms for you i erbert ; 
Sip, it wonkd best every thing but the 
ng’s; ay, and his too, if it wasn’t for 
i aad re stigat The anton we 
to this whim pleased poor crea- 
ture mightily ; he was all animation and 
~—— day was. for downing aing 
to, after 0 poor a i 
Fad-given thene 


rel of poor 

rithout regret; for I think the reader 
perceive by this brief sketch there is 
, chayacter and amusement in -his 


whims, I have been thus par- _ 


icalarin my description of him, because 
heisalways at Montem time an object of 
much curiosity ; and to every Etonian of 
thirty years, his uliarities 
have frequently affo amuse- 





WH GAMES AT COTES- 
EPSON WOLD. 

Ox. the Coteswolds, in Gloucestershire, 
some half 
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-coloured jacket, whose ribaldry and 
gesticulation contributed not a little to the 
en, in Sent uns commiting ge: 
pany. e consisting ge- 
nerally of pipe and tabor, was employed 
to one Fumi i : 
these res, dsomely .repres 
sented in basso-relievo, stand in the nosth 
wall of the nave of Cirencester church, 
which vouches sufficiently for the anti- 
quity of the custom. Some think 
it a commemoration of the ancient Drink. 
lean, a day of festivity formerly observed 
by the tenants and. vassals of lord of 
the fee, within his manor, the memory of 
which, on account of the jollity of those 
meetings, the people have thus preserved 
ever since. It may, notwithstanding, 
have its rise in druidisth, as on these oes 


Mr.. Robert 
reign of King James J., inatituted certain: 
diversions on the Coteswold, called after 
his name, which were annually exhibited: 
about Willersey.and Campden, and ‘were 
not long — perhaps are now, to he 
seen on 


poems, entitled Annalia Dubrensia, writ-. 
ten by Michael Drayton, Ben Jonson, and 
about thirty other eminent persons of 
their time, mostly acdressed to the patron. 
of the games, by means of which, if you 
believe the poet, 


« Coteswold, that barren was, and rough before, 
is Tempe now bec»me, Coteswold no more. 
Pan may go pipe in barren Matvern chase, 
The fawns and satyrs seek some other place ; 
Coteswold is now th’ epitome of mirth, 
Aud joy, presaged erst, is come to birth. 
Olympus’ mount, that e’en to this day fille - 
The world with fame, shall to thy Coteswold 
hills 
Give place and honour. Hercules was first 
Who those brave games begun; thou, better 
nurst, 
Dost in our anniverse most nobly strive 
To do in one year what he did in five.” 


The meetings were very numerous, 
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as may be collected from the following 
lines : 





‘When bright Aurora peeps, a bugie horn 
The summons gives, streight thousands fill the 
plains 





DESIDERATA. 
(For the Mirror. ) 


u . 
OP ier wales 2 ote aadties 
the necessities of eristence and 


il 


Fz 
Fw 


excellent invention, be- 
oy ae a coment 
its odoriferous sweets and the 
decoration it gives to our ceil- 
moreover in several 

admirable plan for igniting 


fe 
roles 
Har 
i ' 


w 
are in a continual slough ; and in 
enjoy the privilege of having our Seid 

delightfully tickled up with treble 


ge 
Finally. Wanted a very large suppl 
of integrity for the knowing ones, n= | 
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Mas Gk ceeey Supeed oth tebe 


changed the natural scene, and brought 

the kin to + meer and to plenty. 

ade noi eran. When the 
wn tw * 

yoke of She er (quaaiay was broken 


se nore e happ 
of cultivating their nebvesll. im- 
portance that the legislature placed upon 


until it was checked in the reign of 
ward the sixth, when a number of riotous 


assembled in different of 
Me kin and dentanyod the Aan 
and made the fertile field a wilder- 
ness. This and the tur- 
reo = or of ganar er 
tos ne = ine end of 
een *s reign, Gerrard, the ce- 
Ibbrated was'the frat whotanght 


1 facts re- 
first, scarcely any 


specting agricul to 
paper § but after the gissions revolution, 

particularly under the of our 
late beloved sovereign, George the Third, 


every stalk. In this department the su- 
perior advantages of associations have 
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: ACROSTIC. 
Can qught excel those wild romantic notes 


? 


se 
yske 
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flame) ; 
England rewards thy genius for its pains, 


throats, 


Wafted through heav'n on zepbyrs’ lightest 


wing. 


Various, yet sweet, as sounds from seraphs’ 
England, enraptur'd, hears thy magic strains 
Breathe music's essence (pure descriptive 
Resounding (as she does) thy deathless fame. 


Mix'd in thy brain—those flowers of fancy sprin: 
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CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 
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’ WARNING TO BAD POETS.* 
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will no longet confide implicitly in their 
own opinion, but will obtain instruction 
from kilfol masters. But for this, every 
fool png en me —— his imper- 
tinences 3 by degrees, poetry 
would became infamous, and the name of 
a an robrium. When I cad- 
Sees ene 

by a Ww. art of 
versification. He is now no longer the 





same and I have found him wor- 
thy of my favours.” 
Asiatic Journal. 
PHiscellanies. 


THE DOG TAX. 

[When the dog tax was first proposed, the fol- 
lowing jeu d’esprit appeared in the St. James's 
Chronicle.—Ep.] 

To the Right Honourable 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
At WESTMINSTER Sitting, 

The humbie Petition of all the Does and Purries 

of Great-Britain, 

‘* ————- Hounds, and greyhounds, gels, 

spanicls, curs, 

Shocks, water-rugs, and demi-wolves— 

—— the swift, the slow, the subtle, 

The house-keeper, the hunter: every one— 
—— the little dogs and all, 

Tray, Blanch, anw Sweetheart.” 


SHAKsPeaRe. 
Humbly sheweth, 
Tuar your Petitiotiers do to our Lord'the King 
* “true allegighce bear, 





And both by land and by water, as well by day 
by as by night, 

Endeavour all their friends to protect, and their 
’ enemies all to bite ; 

That your Petitioners serve in their several 





Ahd that they are at present loved and cherished 
‘as a'valuable treasure, 
Not only by fa and sportsmen, but by 
ladies and beaux; 
And that: it would at ‘least take a volume their 
_ several merits to disclose ; 


That they have, with the utmost sorrow and 
grief of heart, lately heard 
Ofsome Petitions which have to your Honourable 
louse been preferr’d, 
That a tax should be imposed on the whole canine 


race, 

In consequence ‘of which they fear that they 
shall be hunted from place to place ; 

And that when all their carcasses shall be laid on 
_ or under the ground, 

Robberies, House-breakings, and murders, will 
must plentifally abound ; 

That much grief and perplexity will also be 
caused to those British fair, 

To whom their lap-dogs and their purses are 
equally dear, 


Your Petitioners therefore hambty hope that 
their case will be regarded, 

And that for their faithful services they shall not 
be punished but rewarded ; 

And then from time to time, and at all times, 
but more especially in the dark, 

Your Petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever 





BARK. 
Signed (by Order) 
TowzeEr, Secretaries 
Pomety, and 
Five.te, Delegates. 
Isle of Dogs, 
April 16, 1791. 
SONG. TO * 





I woup not listen, for the sound 
Is far too sweet, too dear ; 

And parted sprites seem hovering round, 
The fairy song to hear. 

And thoughts are mingling with the tone 
Of blissful moments past ; 

My heart shrinks back all chill and fone, 
To feel they could not jast. 





THE JEWS. 
A JournaL from Berlin has observed 


ae consist of more than three mil- 
ions two hundred thousand individuals, 
who are scattered about as follows :— 


20,100 are at Amsterdam ; Sweden, 

tana. h in italy. 36: . wer 
$ > 36,900 ; 

Ionian 000 ; in Cracow, 7 
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THE KING. 


| 


title of king, given to the soverei 

these realms, is expressive of his 
lef or head of the state. The 
Rosch is considered as the 


ef 
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over this coun London was governed 
Wy a peetict ; bet during the tane of the 
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Portreve, Portoreve, or Portgrave, sy- 
terms, each expressive of his 


tion with the sea; as Shire 
Poe whence our word sheriff, was the 
or governor of a Shire or county. 





_ THE APOTHECARY’S BOY. 


Saits ere in all his steps, manna in his eye, 
In every gesture colocyuth and rhubarb, 





French en. They bring the 
ket, 


der severe ties, the trade with chil- 
dren, sr was var Aw = circum. 
stances of great cruelty, b Kirghis 
and Kalmuck tribes pe Pe fier line of 
Siberia and Orenburg. The manner of 
this trade was as follows :—The Kirghis 
and Kalmucks, in their predatory excur- 
sions, carry off not hrs nea but chil- 





THE PASSOVER. 
Tue Jewish festival of the Passover 














Passover one month. The present being 
the year in which this rectification of 
their calendar takes place, the Passover 





ia not commence the 22nd of last 
month, April. 
EPITAPH. 


ten 


In Edmonton Church-yard, on Mrs. 
Catherine Tuck, the wife of a Butcher, 
who left nine children. 
WEEP not forme, my husband dear, 
it in mind that I lie here, 
have com on the nine 
I left behind. 





On Mrs. Rebecca Creamer, mother of 
ten children. 


a “Wh my husband, and children 


I am not dead but sleeping here, 
In to wear the crown of Heaven, 





And to meet my dear eleven. 
On an Assistant Musician, in L' 
“tlentethyl Church-yard. 


Unp2p ‘this stone lies Meredith Morgan, 
Who blew the bellows of our church 


organ 5 
Tobacco he hated, to smoke most un- 

willing, 
Yet never so pleased as when pipes he 
Noreen en himfr rude mech could 

be cast, 
~~ gave our old Organist many a 


Nomi was he, 
blower ; 
He could fill double G, 


And now lies a note lower. 


EPIGRAM 


No wonder pote 8 feet are small 


Jack, one day smiling said, 
If nature stole a from thence 
To form a thi: head, 


In point of steal sure, cries Dick, 
+ cme ‘no hand in, 

And ifahe made her head oo thick, 
"Fee wat with dine 


8. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Boyne Water; Gymnastics, No. IT. ia out 
next.—F. R. Y.; Curioso; P. T. W.; and Ed 
gar, shall have carly insertion.—Jaxet in our 
next, or a very early number. 

In answer to Questor, we beg to state, that 
descriptions of watering places, by actual visi. 
tors, will be acceptable. 

The Manners and Customs of all Nations, 
No. IV. in our next, or an early number. 

The view and description of a place s0 conse. 
crated by its association with Shakspeare, shall 
= inserted. 

“* Gymnas” bas our thanks; we shall be. 
sie to hear froin him on the subject to which, 
he alludes. 

J. B—e is informed, that views of St. Paxi's 
Cathedral aud York Minster have already bees 
given in the Mirnaorz. We, however, thank him 
for his offer, and woald avail ourselves of it if 
he enables us to do so. 

The drawings sent by Georgette, HP. aed: 


‘ N.P. P. shall be put into the hands of the en! 


graver. 

How could W. D. N. expect that a “‘ Retros. 
pect on Skakspeare” would find admission in the 
Miraog, when it contained such d las the. 
foliowing, which we quote, punctuation andall; 


« Countless of eye's has read his pag's ? 
Coatemporary’s :”—and sapient sage's ; 
Will not Correspondents ;— pay homage? 
To that celestial spirit! of great fame ?* 


4. B.C. shall have an early place, as shall: 
bp cymes W iN. 
The following communications have been re-’ 
ceived, and are under consideration :— Philo 
W. T.; An Eclipse of the Moon;. 





the eubjoc 
decide in a day or two. 
ae colenseape informed, that we do not 
to review books, and must refer hits (o 


A very industrious correspondent, who writes. 
avery crabbed hand, has sent us about wane 


articles of the description he has sent us, 
whatever merit may possess, are not great 
favourites with us; besides, we thimk he some- 
what overpraises the object of his patice. 
We thank Ocuixs for his candid criticism ; his 
comsaunicatiun intended for insertion shall ap- 
pear. 


———— 
Printed and Published by J. LIMBIRD, 


143, Strand, (near Somerset House,) and suid. 
by all Newsmen and Bovksellers, 








